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One- Man Street Cars 


Are Bitterly Opposed 
By Organized Workers 


Explaining that the “M” line of the Municipal 
Railway “has always lost money,” E. G. Cahill, 
manager of public utilities of the City of San 
Francisco, has announced that “within sixty to 
ninety ¢ “s” chat line, running from St. Francis 
Circle i1. the Ocean View district, will be op- 
erated w 1 one-man street cars. This plan, it is 
announced, has been approved by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 

As might have been expected, the Market Street 
Railway, quick to take advantage of the seeming 
acquiescence of city authorities in the plan to allow 
one-man cars on the Municipal line, has started its 
propaganda organization to work drumming up 
support of a movement to repeal the present or- 
dinance which prohibits the operation of such cars. 
In display advertisements in the daily newspapers 
the public is informed that “You Need the One- 
Man Car,” and specious arguments appealing to 
the cupidity and gullibility of workers, merchants 
and property owners are put forth to “prove” that 
such cars will improve service, prevent the laying 
off of men and provide “safety, speed and com- 
fort” in city transportation. “Your interests and 
ours are the same,” declares the big-hearted and 
benevolent corporation which succeeded a few 
years ago in hoodwinking the public into handing 
over to it without cost franchises worth at a 
moderate valuation fully $25,000,000. 


Public Will Not Be Cajoled 


However, the public is not in the mood to be 
fooled a second time, and already there is an 
aroused public opinion arrayed against the pro- 
posal to allow the favored private corporation to 
jeopardize life and limb of patrons in the effort to 
save a few dollars for non-resident holders of 
utility securities. 

The San Francisco Labor Council and its affili- 
ated unions, together with civic organizations in- 
terested, are registering their opposition to the 
repeal of the safeguarding ordinance which requires 
proper manning of street cars. 

The East Bay Street Railways Ltd. of Oakland 
some years ago adopted one-man operation of cars, 
after the people of Oakland had waged a bitter 
but unsuccessful fight against this most unsatis- 
factory service. The result left the people of Oak- 
land with a greatly impaired means of transporta- 
tion. 


The service is poor, the roadbeds and rails are in 
bad shape, and the company refuses to make re- 
pairs. The cars are actually going to pieces, due to 
the “I don’t care” policy of the company, which 
declares it is losing money. 


Will Retard Growth of City 


Operators of one-man cars have the most trying 
times to keep on schedule, and the peaple of Oak- 
land are not generally using the service. During 
the last five years, it is reported, patronage has 
decreased 50 per cent. The same experience is pre- 
dicted for the San Francisco lines should one-man 
cars be installed. Business in general will be af- 
fected, property values will depreciate, and the 
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growth of the city will be retarded, say the op 
ponents of the proposed one-man operation of cars. 

The Municipal Railway, which is not in financial 
difficulties, should not be allowed to adopt the un- 
satisfactory policy of one-man operation of cars, 
and the ordinance which prohibits such a policy 
should not be repealed, according to the opinion of 
workers’ spokesmen. 

In the City of Seattle the municipal line intro- 
duced one-man cars several years ago. The effect 
has been disastrous, and the service has degener- 
ated to such an extent that street car patronage 
is resorted to by the citizens of that progressive 
city only when necessary. As in Oakland, with the 
demoralization of the service brought about by 
under-manned cars, roadbeds and rails are in de- 
plorable condition on some of the lines, and the 
service is what may be expected where one man 
is expected to do two men’s work. 

San Francisco has been seriously affected by the 
business depression, but by no means to the extent 
suffered by other Coast cities. It is unlikely that 
the people of the “city that knows how” will be 
willing to confess to conditions compelling resort 
to expedients adopted by communities of lesser re- 
sources and less than half its population. 

See 
PROTEST HITLER TERRORISM 


Strongly backing the protest of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions against the Hitler dic- 
tatorship in Germany, the Swiss labor movement 
has declared for a world boycott of Hitlerism. 
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Customers Unscrupulously Gouged 
Under Guise of Sales Tax Law 


Mark Graves, president of the New York State 
Tax Commission, declares that unscrupulous mark- 
ing up of products for retail sales under the guise 
of payments of a sales tax will be heavily penalized. 

“Some dealers,” he said, “have attempted to 
make use of the sales tax to gouge their customers 
and are exacting exorbitant prices far in excess of 
al per cent addition.” 

Graves cited an instance in which a suit of 
clothes was advertised for $15, and when payment 
was made the merchant demanded an additional $5 
because of the tax. He said the penalty for such 
misrepresentation is suspension of the retailer’s 
license, and a fine of $100 or a year in prison for 
continuing in business after such suspension. 


Prohibition Repeal 


Would Reduce Taxes 


The American Federation of Labor’s position in 
favor of prompt repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment is given added impetus by the declaration of 
Postmaster General James Farley that 4,000,000 to 
6,000,000 people would pay $4 to $6 for each $100 
of their earnings in income taxes this year unless 
prohibition is written off the statutes and a liquor 
levy made available as a source of revenue. 

The postmaster general pointed out that under 
the national industrial recovery bill, with its labor 
protection clauses included at the instance of the 
American Federation of Labor, it will be necessary 
to raise many millions yearly to service the im- 
mense sum appropriated for carrying out the 
Roosevelt program, and that an excise tax on 


liquors is one of the least onerous ways of carrying 
the added burden. 


Rehabilitation Bill 
Meets Opposition of 
Morgan-Steel Group 


Up to the time the Labor Clarion went to press 
the “national industrial recovery act,” the measure 
which President Roosevelt hopes will provide jobs 
for 4,000,000 men, and eventually 3,000,000 more, 
with higher wages and the shorter work-day for 
labor and reasonable profits for industry, had not 
been enacted, but was before the Senate with a 
favorable committee report. 

The original bill, introduced in the Senate by 
Wagner of New York, and simultaneously in the 
House, was passed by the latter in amended form 
and the Senate committee made many changes. 


“Open Shoppers” in Evidence 


The problem of dealing with labor is the most 
difficult before the administration, it is said. Where 
workers in an industry are not unionized, difficulty 
is expected in deciding how the workers may voice 
their positions. 

Union labor, through the American Federation 
of Labor, has started off on a campaign to union- 
ize all workers in the nation, but various industries 
insist on maintenance of an open shop. 

Speaking for the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, of which the Morgan Company United 
States Steel Corporation is the biggest part, 
Robert P. Lamont told the Senate finance com- 
mittee at its final hearing that “the industry stands 
positively for the open shop,” and that it “most 
strongly objects to inclusion in the pending bill of 
any provisions which will be in conflict with this 
position.” He concluded: 


Threat of Court Proceedings 


“If this position is not protected in the bill, the 
industry is positive in the belief that the intent 
and purpose of the bill cannot be accomplished.” 
This last statement was interpreted as threatening 
a court attack on the recovery act. 

The Lamont statement did not mention the 
thirty-hour week, which the recovery act is de- 
signed to establish, nor the matter of minimum 
wages. 

A battle for insertion of the sales tax brewed in 
the Senate on the eve of opening debate on the 
control measure. An effort also has been developed 
to eliminate provisions for relaxation of the anti- 
trust laws. Some Democratic leaders were quick 
to predict defeat of the sales tax and of the move 
to maintain present anti-trust barriers. 


Employers Closely Organized 


Lamont’s declaration that Steel will not deal 
with organized labor was followed by a statement 
by John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
pointing out the close organization that has existed 
for years among employers in the industry. 

The extent of this organization and its practices 
were investigated by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a few years ago, as a result of which rulings 
were made which saved purchasers of steel ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 a year. 

Meanwhile the daily press is Strangely silent 


about the meeting of American Federation of 


Labor chiefs in Washington this week in an en- 
deavor to agree on a plan of action for taking 
advantage of the provisions of the proposed law. 


Two 


General Shaking Up 
Awaits Wall Street 


Wall Street is due for a smashing earthquake, 
under provisions of the Glass-Steagall Act and 
other legislation passed and pending, says a New 
York dispatch to International Labor News Ser- 
vice. 


The sure thing faced by the financial kings is 
separation of banking and the investment business. 
And this separation will tear apart such famed 
houses as J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Brown Bros., and a list of fifteen or twenty great 
private banking institutions which have combined 
private banking with the flotation of those bits of 
pretty paper called “securities.” To cap the whole 
situation, secrecy will have to go out of banking. 


Gambling With Other People’s Money 


These great financial monarchs must choose be- 
tween being bankers and operating securities 
houses. If they elect to deal in securities they 
cannot be bankers—they cannot accept deposits. 
They cannot play with the money of other people. 

If they elect to be bankers they will have to 
submit to government supervision, and that means 
the end of the secrecy upon which the house of 
Morgan has prided itself. 

Certain of the commercial banks “took it on the 
lam” when they saw the new legislation shaping 
up. They divorced their securities affiliates. Chase 
National was one of the leaders in this move to 
beat the gun and get in the clear, dissolving its 
securities affiliate. With the commercial banks it 
is just a case of dissolving their affiliate securities 
companies. With the private banks it will be a 
case of cutting away one whole side of their busi- 
ness—breaking the combination that has given 
them their strength and vast power. 

The Wall Street picture is due for the most 
tremendous change of its life. 

Effect on Industrial Policies 


What will be the effect on the wage-earning 
masses is problematical. For one thing it remains 
to be seen whether these great private banks will 
be able to devise new machinery to meet the new 
Situation. If they cannot do this it seems likely 
to mean considerable in regard to the placing of 
private bank directors on the boards of industrial 
corporations, with a consequent effect on indus- 
trial corporation policies. 

It may be that the new legislation will go far to- 
ward breaking the corporate grip on industrial 
America. Coupled with other legislation in the 
making, a complete alteration of the industrial and 
financial scheme is in immediate prospect. Ob- 
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servers look for a hard fight before the great 
bankers give up. Perhaps there will be extensive 
litigation, but the laws, made and being made, con- 
template changes that are intended to rock Wall 
Street and its money masters to the very founda- 
tion stones. 
————_- @—_ 
ART EXHIBIT OPEN TO PUBLIC 


With the opening of the great exhibit of English 
classical paintings of the eighteenth century on 
June 5 at the Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco has the honor of 
being the first city to view this group of perhaps 
the most famous and valuable paintings ever as- 
sembled in the West. The collection, of which 
every item is owned in the United States, is valued 
at conservatively $3,000,000, and will include about 
seventy paintings representing the very peak of 
English art. The exhibition will be open to the 
public until July 9. 
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Will J. French Expresses Hope 


For Success of Recovery Act 

Under the auspices of the Community Chest 
Forum, Will J. French, member of the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, delivered a radio 
address which was broadcast over KPO on Sunday 
afternoon, June 4, on the subject, “Effect on Un- 
employment.” 

Introducing a discussion of the national industry 
recovery act, now before Congress, Mr. French 
said: 

“There is one fact firmly established by the 
present business status, and that is the disappear- 
ance of the individual of rugged economic char- 
acteristics. No more can he stand alone. He is 
helpless amid the bafffing confusion of the times. 
Consequently the trend toward co-operation or 
consolidation of forces is logical, is bound to lead 
to experiments undreamed of a few years ago, and 
the participation of the federal government in 
stabilizing efforts is now accepted as a matter of 
course. True, there will be opposition from dif- 
ferent sources, but the people of the United States 
are willing to try anything that seems to have 
even a spark of hope.” 

The stabilization that must follow the enactment 
of the industrial recovery act, said Mr. French, will 
be beneficial. “Men will feel that the act gives 
protection, prevents a small minority continuing 
ruinous practices, and provides for that discipline 
without which a few men would be able to wreck 
the new planning.” 

“The measure offers hope,” continued the 
speaker, “that millions of willing workers will re- 
turn to their former tasks or to other means of 
earning a livelihood. If private business fails in 
furnishing jobs, then public business must succeed.” 
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Rebuke to Sweatshop 
By American Red Cross 


The American Red Cross has promised to buy 
no sweatshop products, says an I, L. N. S. dis- 
patch from Washington. 

Returning a $1000 contribution from a Scranton, 
Pa., factory owner, because the money, all or part, 
came out of the pay envelopes of the employees, 
Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of the Red 
Cross, told Miss Charlotte E. Carr, deputy secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Labor and Industry, that the Red Cross would 
place no orders for goods with sweatshops. 

Judge Payne returned the $1000 after Miss Carr 
had described to officials of the Red Cross the 
bad conditions existing in Pennsylvania sweat- 
shops. He sent back the $1000 to Henry Siegel, 
operator of the Honesdale Manufacturing Com- 
pany and another plant in Scranton, both making 
trousers. 

Payne Returns Contribution 

Judge Payne made public a letter he sent to 
Siegel. It read: 

“It has just come to our knowledge through 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor that the 
contribution of $1000 which you made to us April 
22 was, in part at least, deducted from the wages 
of your employees. 

“We can not retain the contribution and, since 
the check was cashed, we hand you our check for 
$1000. We very much desire that the deductions 
which you made from your employees’ wages for 
the purpose of raising this fund be returned to 
them and each of them.” 

Deducted From Pay Envelopes 


Miss Carr charged that $2 was deducted from 
each employee’s envelope to make up the $1000 
pledge. Miss Carr also declared both plants were 
sweatshops and that employees were worked long 
hours at low wages. 

Miss Carr considered the decision of the Red 
Cross not to buy sweatshop products a major 
victory. 

“The Red Cross is an important purchaser,” she 
said, “‘and a boycott against sweatshops by the 
Red Cross may be a tremendous assistance in the 
campaign to eradicate such places.” 

ee SS 
DUTCH MAY ABOLISH FORCED LABOR 


The Legislature of Holland is taking steps to 
come into an international agreement to abolish 
forced labor for private profit. This agreement, 
which would abolish forced labor altogether or 
prison labor for any but public purposes and under 
any but state auspices, was adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in 1930 and is now be- 
fore the governments belonging to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for their consideration. 
A few have already ratified it and the action of 
Holland is important because of her colonies in 
Asia and Africa, where the fact that the workers 
are “natives” gives special occasion for protection. 
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Bonds Providing for 
Unemployment Relief 
Should Be Approved 


\t the special election on June 27 the citizens of 
the State of California will go to the polls to vote 
on many important public questions. Among these 
js Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 41, which 
authorizes the issuance and sale of $20,000,000 state 
bonds to provide a fund for loans to counties and 
municipalities for unemployment relief. The ap- 
proval of this amendment by the people is neces- 
sary to validate and make effective the unemploy- 
ment relief bond act of 1933, which was passed by 
the Legislature and approved by the governor. 
This act prescribes the manner in which the bonds 
are to be issued and sold and specifies how the 
$20,000,000 unemployment relief fund, to be raised 
by the sale of the bonds, is to be administered. 


According to publicity sent out from the office 
of Frank C. MacDonald, state labor commissioner, 
this law is in no sense a political or partisan mat- 
ter. The bill providing for the bond issue, which 
was introduced by Senator Roy Fellom, embodied 
the recommendation of the California State Unem- 
ployment Commission that the state provide $20,- 
000,000 for unemployment relief for the next two 
years and that this money be used for making 
loans to counties and municipalities. 


How Bonds Are to Be Issued 


The $20,000,000 is intended for a period of two 
years and as a supplement to the relief funds pro- 
vided by the counties and municipalities within the 
state. It follows, therefore, that the $20,000,000 
will not be raised and used immediately upon the 
approval of the bond issue by the people. To make 
certain that bonds will be handled judiciously the 
act creates an Unemployment Relief Bond Com- 
mittee, composed of the governor, state controller, 
state treasurer, director of finance and the emerg- 
ency relief administrator. This 
charged with the responsibility of issuing and 
offering for sale, from time to time, sufficient bonds 
to raise needed amounts for unemployment relief. 


Administration of the $20,000,000 


The State Emergency Relief Commission was 
appointed by the governor on March 30, 1933, 
and is composed of the following: Archbishop 
Edward J. Hanna, chairman; O. K. Cushing, Dan- 
iel C. Murphy, Isadore Golden, Dwight Murphy, 
John C. Mott, and Irving Lipsitch. The members 
of this commission are to serve without compensa- 
tion. R. C. Branion, emergency relief administra- 
tor, is the executive officer of this commission. 


The unemployment relief bond act of 1933 vests 
in this commission power to prescribe rules and 
regulations and to set up standards for the ad- 
ministration of unemployment relief by counties 
and municipalities making loans under the act. 
Thus the commission may require of any county 
applying for a state loan that such county appro- 
priate an amount equal to the loan granted, or 
some other stipulated amount. It may also make it 
a condition of the loan that the cost of administer- 
ing relief in the county be strictly limited, or that 
the county use a certain amount of its relief funds 
to help the jobless pay rent. The commission may 
also demand as a condition of a state loan that 
the county or municipality provide work relief in- 
stead of, or as well as, direct relief, depending 
upon the experience of the county or municipality 
in handling its unemployment relief problem. 

Amortization of Bonds 

The counties must furnish security for their 
oans, or for the loans made by the municipalities 
within their jurisdictions. As a guarantee that this 
bond issue will not result in a further tax burden 
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upon the people, the unemployment relief bond 
act of 1933 further provides that should any 
county fail to return the loan, then the state is 
authorized to withhold from the gasoline tax al- 
lotment which would ordinarily go to the county 
the amount of the loan. This is to be done over a 
period of ten years, from 1938 to 1947. In this way 
the bonds, together with the interest, will be 
amortized without an additional tax burden upon 
the people. 

The unemployment relief bond act of 1933, which 
Constitutional Amendment No. 41 is to validate, 
does not provide for state gifts to its political sub- 
divisions. Instead, the act merely creates another 
source of credit for the counties administering 
unemployment relief and affords them an oppor- 
tunity to discharge more adequately their obliga- 
tions toward their destitute unemployed. The act 
clearly provides that the counties must repay to 
the state, in ten equal annual installments, the 
money which they borrow, together with interest, 
the first installments to begin on July 1, 1937. The 
interest on the loans is to be the same which the 
state will pay on the bonds, which in turn is to be 
determined by market conditions, but is not to 
exceed 6 per cent. 

Amendment Should Be Approved 

The repayment of the loans through the with- 
holding of a portion of the gas tax by the state 
during the years 1938-1947 will therefore not seri- 
ously retard county road and highway construc- 
tion. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that every 
voter should cast his ballot in favor of Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 41 and thereby do his duty 
toward the 800,000 unemployed in our state who 
have been deprived of their means of livelihood 
through no fault of their own. These jobless, to- 
gether with their dependents, number over 1,800,- 
000: persons. 
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New Comptroller of Currency 
May Discourage Bank Pay Cuts 


J. F. T. O’Connor, a former law partner of 
Senator William G, McAdoo of California, has 
been confirmed by the Senate as comptroller of 
the currency, replacing F. G. Awalt, who has held 
that position. 

The change has been in contemplation for some 
time, but was held back because of the banking 
holiday and the confusion that resulted from it. 

One of the changes which O’Connor may effect 
is that of encouraging the banks of the country 
that are under the control of his office to put a 
stop to the wage and salary slashing on bank pay- 
rolls that has been in progress since the banking 
holiday was proclaimed. 

Awalt declined to affirm or deny reports that 
he had issued an order or recommendation to the 
banks that the salaries of all clerks and other em- 
ployees should be slashed by at least 10 per cent, 
and that the salaries of officials should be cut 
even more. 

Most banking employees already have taken 
heavy wage cuts in recent months, although even 
before that time working generally for salaries 
that were notoriously low. It is not believed that 
the recent wage slashing among bank employees 
has had the sanction of President Roosevelt. 
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Says Hitler’s Aim Is 
_Labor’s Enslavement 


Hitler, by his attacks on German trade union- 
ism, has given final proof that he is seeking to 
reduce the workers to physical and mental slav- 
ery, W. Schevenels, general secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, charges 
in a statement on events in Germany, according 
to word from the Paris headquarters of the or- 
ganization. He says: 

“German Fascism has just struck the final blow 
to which its violent handling of the German 
working class has inevitably been tending. The 
last remnant of trade union freedom has at last 
been destroyed. The mask has been taken off. The 
leaders of the ‘free’ trade unions having been ar- 
rested and their organizations destroyed, there can 
be no further doubt as to Hitler’s real intentions. 

Domination of Capitalism 

“The blindest and most fanatical adherents of 
the National Socialist movement—those who have 
honestly believed that Hitler has some ideal before 
him and is really striving for progress—even these 
can be deceived no longer; their eyes are open at 
last! The so-called ‘national awakening,’ to which 
the most elementary personal liberties and count- 
less human lives have been sacrificed, turns out 
to be no more than the most brutal reaction of 
conservative capitalism to the threat to its domi- 
nation. 

Attempt to Save Capitalists 

“By suppressing the ‘free’ trade unions and im- 
prisoning leaders of the working class who refuse 
to sell their conscience Hitler has just given final 
proof that what he is really seeking to do is to 
save capitalists and their profits and privileges by 
reducing the working class to physical and mental 
slavery. What is now filling with indignation the 
whole of the world outside Germany will, we hope 
and trust, end in the reawakening before long of 
the conscience of the German people themselves, 
and thus in the salvation of peace, the threat to 
which is now causing so much anxiety in 


Europe.” ; 
DEATH OF JOSEPH J. TYNAN 
The death in this city on Tuesday last of Joseph 
J. Tynan removes a once prominent figure in the 
industrial life of San Francisco. He was a pioneer 
shipbuilder and vice-president of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation. During the world war 
he was awarded a gold medal for the greatest ship 
tonnage delivered to the government. Tynan came 
to the United States from Ireland in 1890 and 
landed in New York. He came to San Francisco 
in 1906 and was given management of the Union 
Iron Works, and in 1909 was made vice-president 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 
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Labor’s ‘Manifest Duty” Is Clone 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 

The union that doesn’t wake up and “step on it” 
under the new industrial recovery act will be sunk. 

The new legislation creates an industrial dicta- 
torship the like of which America has never 
dreamed of—an astounding thing—but it opens the 
door to such a trade union opportunity as we have 
not known since the war. 

Under the new legislation organization becomes 
compulsory! Think that over. 

Organization is compulsory, but trade unionism 
isn't compulsory. It will be up to the labor move- 
ment to claim the field by actually occupying the 
field. 

If trade unions occupy the field no other organ- 
ization can get in. If trade unions do not occupy 
the field, something else will get in and trade 
unionism will be out for keeps. 

Here are three striking facts: (1) Employers, 
organized in trade associations, must file with the 
President or his agent their codes of practice and 
ethics; (2) wage agreements must likewise be filed, 
along with price lists; (3) there can be no wage 
agreements unless workers are organized; there- 
fore, workers must be organized! 

The President can, himself or through an agency 
which he will create, modify or set aside any price 
or wage agreement and he can change the hours 
of labor. He also can change the working condi- 
tions. He is dictator under the terms of the Wag- 
ner industrial recovery bill. 

Labor, through its spokesmen, has accepted this 
dictatorship. The time to protest has gone. Like it 
or not, it is here! It seemingly had to come. 

The fact is, unions were going down hill. They 
had lost strength since the war. They were in no 
position to fight this legislation. The depression 
was knocking the life out of them. 

Some would have nailed the old battle flag to the 
mast and gone to glory fighting the oncoming 
dictatorship. But the chosen representatives, going 
over the whole ground, decided otherwise. 

Some are outspoken even now in condemning the 
dictatorship. But the fact remains that the new 
condition is upon us—it must be accepted. We can 
theorize no longer. Today is the day of action. 

The great message is this: Organize all along 
the line—organize everyone everywhere. If there 
are no unions then unions must be made. 

It is of no use to view the field with old spec- 
tacles. A whole new condition confronts labor. 
That may be hard to realize, but it is true. America 
is shortly going to be a land of universal organi- 
zation, with known terms of relationship in every 
industry. 

National and international unions will lead in 
completely organizing their fields. Local labor 
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bodies can and must wake up the workers in every 
community. The day when an industry could be 
half union and half non-union has gone. A lot of 
things have gone. Unions that have tried to build 
a wall around little corners of the field are through. 
And the day of the racketeer who has crept in here 
and there is over, too. That is, if real unionism 
arises to its opportunity and is true to its mission. 
In the next year, perhaps in the next six months, 
trade unionism in America will pass its greatest 
crisis, either to pass out or to function as labor’s 
portion of the machinery in a new and vital in- 
dustrial democracy. 

We start with a dictatorship, but we can build 
industrial democracy. Or we can sink. And if we 
sink perhaps we deserve to sink. 

There is reason to believe that unions and em- 
ployers will have a full chance, under the new 
law, to come together and establish voluntary 
agreements; that government will step in to rule 
and determine terms and conditions only where 
unions and employers fail. That ought to make 
our course clear and our duty clear. 

In this town and every town there must be tre- 
mendous organizing campaigns. We have a new 
reason for organizing; a new goal to achieve; a 
new demand for unionizing every worker. 

New methods will be necessary. We have now 
the task of winning under new conditions and if 
We must use new tactics, then that is the thing to 
do. Use yesterday’s methods and ideas only so 
far as they fit the new needs. 

America is to be plunged overnight into a new 
industrial order. He who thinks only yesterday’s 
thoughts will be lost. 

Every central labor union and every council of 
trades ought to be now in the midst of a tremen- 
dous organizing campaign. There is no time to 
think about whether we want to do this thing; we 
have to do it. If we do not do it, then somebody 
else will do it. Because organization has to come. 

Whether we like the dictatorial power in the 
hands of the President is now just an academic 
question. It’s like whether we like the weather. 

The fact is that under this new industrial civiliz- 
ation we can have a trade union movement power- 
ful enough to command and in the end we can 
have an industry operating .in response to demo- 
cratic control. 

Labor gave that idea of America. The whole 
great program of organized forces meeting to work 
out programs and terms and restrictions is labor’s 
program. Labor called it “Industry’s Manifest 
Duty.” We can come to that through the machin- 
ery which we now have the chance to build. We 
can do that because we have the power to end 
the dictatorship when it has served its purpose 
and when we shall have built the organizations 
capable of carrying through a program of demo- 
cratic operation. 

This is, actually, the day of revolution, and revo- 
lutions do not wait for those who cannot make up 
their minds to act or who cannot chart a course. 

The first and immediate job is to organize—not 
next week, but now! Can trade unionism do this 
great job in time? It must! 

———-@—____——__ 

Universal Service reports that Henry I. Harri- 
man, president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has “declared war on the labor pro- 
visions” of the industries control bill, which, he 
asserts, “do not assure open shop operation in 
industry.” Big business is due for a big disap- 
pointment if it draws the conclusion that the 
revolutionary plans of President Roosevelt are to 
be allowed to oppress the workers instead of aid 
them. One sure method of starting industrial strife 
is to enlist the United States government in an 
attempt to destroy organized labor. 

Se ee 

The United States now is definitely off the gold 
standard, President Roosevelt having signed the 
resolution striking the gold clause from public and 
private contracts last Monday. 
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Cement Trust in Holdup Attempt 

The Department of the Interior recently adver. 
tised for bids for 400,000 barrels of cement for tise 
at Boulder Dam. Bids were received from {ep 
different companies, all of which named the same 
price—$1.29 a barrel. The price is 20 cents a barre] 
higher than it was two months ago. Since 3,500,(\(\) 
barrels of cement are needed for Boulder Dam, tj 
difference in price means an increase of $700,(i)0, 
The government was in effect told it could “take 
it or leave it.” 

Secretary Ickes has handed the bids over to the 
Federal Trade Commission for investigation and 
declares he will not see the government “gypped” 
in this way, even if it has to go into the cement 
business itself. 

It would be interesting to know whether the ce- 
ment trust means to pass on to its employees 4 
portion of that 20 per cent increase in the price of 
its product. It is not at all probable. 


Uniform Labor Laws Needed 


New York’s strict child labor laws have driven 
employers of children to open sweatshops in Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, the Children’s Bureay 
of the United States Department of Labor points 
out. Taking advantage of lax laws in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, the sweatshop bosses are seck- 
ing refuge in these two states and to a certain ex- 
tent in other states and are unmercifully exploit- 
ing boy and girl workers, to the scandal of the 
states unfortunate enough to harbor them, says In- 
ternational Labor News Service. 

The situation is another illustration of the need 
for uniform state laws. Lax labor laws give a 
state an unfair advantage over states with pro- 
gressive labor and social legislation. The need for 
uniform legislation is particularly urgent at the 
present time, with the depression-born demand for 
very low priced products operating to break down 
all fair wage and working standards. 

= ee 

Paul Darrow, son of Clarence Darrow, famous 
attorney, has sued three New York banking insti- 
tutions for $3440 paid in 1927 for four Peruvian 
bonds. Darrow alleges in his complaint that the 
bonds were represented as good, investments. They 
have turned out to be about on par in value with 
counterfeit money. If Darrow wins his suit a lot 
of other people will also sue and the bankers may 
have occasion to rue the day they “passed” Peru- 
vian bonds and other worthless “securities” on a 
trusting public. 


o 

For sixteen years the child labor amendment to 
the United States Constitution has been before the 
various states for ratification, and but a mere hand- 
ful of these have adopted the humanitarian pro- 
posal, because of the greed of employers who are 
willing to coin the health and future happiness of 
children into profits. A queer turn is suggested by 
a political writer, who says that President Roose- 
velt is preparing to use the dictatorial powers to 
be conferred by the industrial recovery act to abol- 
ish child labor at once without waiting for state 
legislatures to act. Dictatorship in this instance 
has the hearty approval of this newspaper, at least. 

> 

Stung to the quick by the “supercilious taunts” 
of the “Examiner,” which made sport of its sup- 
port of President Roosevelt, the San Francisco 
“Chronicle” questions in a double column editorial 
the right of William Randolph Hearst to read the 
President out of the Democratic party and the 
“Chronicle” into that party. “The immediate need 
is for all Americans to pull together in a great 
crisis,’ says the “Chronicle,” and continues: “Mr. 
Hearst would do well to join in that common 
effort. But he would be breaking all his own 


records if he did so.” The Labor Clarion suggests 
to both the “Chronicle” and the “Examiner” that 
support of the President’s policies is best show! 
by deeds instead of words. 
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COMMENT ON THE NEWS 


Government in Washington bears comparison to 
iv o situations just now. It’s like a revolutionary 
coyernment, hectic with the job of marking out 
new lines, its officers uncertain and a bit jumpy; 
it. like a war government, worried for fear the 
cnemy will get a jump on it somewhere. 

A good many of the officials try to talk as if 
they know what it’s all about, revealing, uncon- 
sciously, that they don’t. The truth is nobody 
knows just what it’s all about. They know a new 
direction has been mapped out, but they don’t 
know all the moves they’ll have to make while 
eving in the new direction. 


This is not to be wondered at. The United States 
sovernment has never been so completely changed 
in all its history—-not since the adoption of the 
Constitution, which welded a nation into some sort 
of shape, still leaving it with growing pains and 
jealousies. 

Se Oe 


Here is speculation, but not baseless. Govern- 
ment will have the power to command, to fix 
prices, to determine wages, to order a plant to do 
this and that—to stop or to run. Comes then the 
question of finances—credits, money, cash in bank, 
rates of interest and so on. 


Price is the last thing fixed in the long line of 
production. It is the last word. The power that 
can control the last word can also exercise that 
power in preliminary steps. Financing is prelim- 
inary. 

It begins to look as if government might control 
credit. That is something to knock the kinks out 
of the Morgans and Rockefellers. 

i) ko 


Just about every step in the present tremendous 
present problem of change was thought out by or- 
ganized labor years ago. All except the dictator- 
ship—and even the dictatorship allows voluntary 
action to have its chance first. 


Labor even laid down a program of social con- 
trol of credit. It will yet dawn on America that 
trade unionism has had statesmanship, diplomacy, 
understanding and a sound philosophy. 

Labor’s prime duty now, to make its dreams 
come true, is to organize with all of the fervor 
and zeal and determination of a crusading army. 
That won’t suit those that like easy times, but 
these are new times and the future of the wage 
earners depends upon the vigor and wisdom of 
those who lead and fight today to lay a sound floor- 
ing upon which to rear the new walls and upon 
which to superimpose a new roof. 

Unfurl the flags, get out the drums, sing the 
songs, and organize! 
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Railroad union representatives are gathered in 
Washington, watching the railroad bill, determined 
that railroad workers are not to be thrown into the 
discard for the sake of operating efficiency and 
mere money saving. Most of them will remain in 
Washington to attend the big American Federation 
of Labor national conference this week. Among 
them Martin F, Ryan, treasurer of the A. F. of L., 
who knows what happened on railroads when gov- 
ernment stepped in to control them during the 
War, 

Among them also Whitney and many others. 
They talk of Richberg going to the new industrial 
recovery administration as attorney, and who will 
do the lawing for the railroad unions in his place. 

Washington is more than ever—more than in 
War time—the capital of the nation, industrial 
capital as well as political capital. 

Many national trade union officers will spend 
the hot summer in Washington this year, fighting 
lor labor’s rights in what may become the new 
Industrial Republic—who knows? Because dicta- 
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torship can’t last forever—and will not last forever, 
in America. : 

Keep your eyes on Washington this year. Mo- 
bilization is under way and Washington issues the 
orders—calls the tune. Who pays the fiddler is an- 
other question, perhaps to be answered later, with- 
out so many cheers. But today is today and to- 
morrow is something else, as usual. 

OES SX 

We read in the newspapers that the President 
may call upon the Red Cross to help feed the 
unemployed. If that comes to pass, then let it 
be hoped the Red Cross may first recover from 
its idea that it is the agency of the rich and the 
idle meddlers and that the needy are “subjects” 
and “objects” and “cases.” 

The Red Cross is just finishing the distribution 
of some five million bushels of wheat and the 
nasty, superior attitude of at least some of the 
Red Cross agents in that work would create fury 
in the breast of anyone who could afford to let 
fury get the better of discretion—and of hunger. 

Why must an agency of mercy be that way? 
Well, one reason is that in the communities of 
America it is run by those who have the time for 
such things and when you know that you know 
almost surely the type that will be found generally 
running the show. 


> 
SUGGESTS KRUEGER’S METHOD 

The Morgan investigation seems to have big 
business worried, and there are dark hints of politi- 
cal influence being used to limit the scope of the 
committees’ inquiries. The revelations in the mat- 
ter of Morgan connection with the railroads, as 
brought out in the Van Sweringen testimony, is 
suggestive of the buccaneering methods of the late 
Ivan Krueger, the Swedish match king, who built 
up a financial empire apparently founded on his 
borrowings. 


ELECTION PROPOSALS 


Under date of June 5, 1933, the executive coun- 
cil of the California State Federation of Labor 
submits its recommendations to organized labor of 
California on measures pending before the voters 
of the state at the special election to be held on 
Tuesday, June 27, 1933. They are as follows, the 
numbers and titles of the measures being the same 
as will appear on the ballot: 

No. 2—Unemployment relief bonds 

CSE GAA ject clea Vote 
4—Exempting educational insti- 

tutions from taxation (S. C. A. 

A. 47) 
5—Assessing property damaged 

by earthquake in Los Angeles 

and Orange counties (A. C. A. 

101) 
6—State bonds for refinancing 

irrigation and reclamation dis- 

tricts: (A. CAs 16) csc che aeiene Vote 
7—Declaring effective dates of 

acts of Legislature (A. C. A. 

108) 
8—County government (S.C. A. 

Ie) Mee Arrean Cahn eice reaper iGrer an itch Vote Yes 
9—Diverting gasoline tax funds 

for biennium ending June 30, 

1933 
No. 10—Diverting gasoline tax funds 

for biennium ending June 30, 
1935 

Repeal of Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States—Twenty-two dele- 
gates for a state convention to vote upon repeal 
of prohibition (eighteenth amendment) will also 
be elected on Tuesday, June 27, 1933. The execu- 
tive council urges the election of the candidates 
who are pledged to vote for the repeal of said 
amendment. 


Yes 
No. 


Yes 
No. 


Yes 


Yes 


Five 


GENERAL LABOR NEWS 


The Labor Committee of the Connecticut House 
of Representatives reported unfavorably on the 
bill prohibiting night work by women in textile 
mills and shoe factories. The House adopted the 
committee report. 


Plastering contractors of the Post Office and 
Agriculture Department buildings in Washington 
are charged by Charles F. O’Brien of the Journey- 
men Plasterers’ Union with arbitrarily reducing 
wages $4 a day, in protests filed with members of 
the House of Representatives. 


The reactionary New Hampshire Senate killed 
the fifty-one-hour work-week bill for women and 
minors recently passed by the lower house of the 
legislature. The Senate Committee on Labor re- 
ported the bill unfavorably and its report was 
approved by a vote of 17 to 7. 


British dockers and railway men’s unions de- 
cided not to handle cargoes brought to England 
in Finnish ships if the dispute between Finnish 
shipowners and seamen is not settled in three 
weeks. The Trades Union Congress contributed 
£500 to the relief fund for the Finnish strikers. 


President Roosevelt has appointed James Wil- 
son of Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America since 1902, to 


‘the position of technical adviser on labor matters 


for the American delegation to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference opening June 12 in London, 
England. 

George F. Alderice, president of the Commer- 
cial Shearing and Stamping Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, reports that his company is operating 
three eight-hour shifts making steel bodies and 
hydraulic hoists. If the six-hour day bill were the 
law of the land, President Alderice would operate 
with four six-hour shifts and employ 25 per cent 
more workers. 


President Roosevelt’s order for a slash of $144,- 
000,000 in appropriations for the War Department 
for the next fiscal year will result in thousands of 
workers losing their jobs. It was stated that $90,- 
000,000 of the $144,000,000 reduction must come 
from the non-military activities of the government 
and $54,000,000 from the river and harbor and 
other public works under the corps of army 
engineers. 


Robert Moses, chairman of the New York State 
Public Works Commission, urged the setting up 
of a virtual dictatorship with wartime powers to 
direct the federal government’s proposed three 
billion dollar public works program as a measure 
of unemployment relief, in an address before the 
New York City Conference on Social Work. He 
intimated that public faith in present 
agencies is getting to a pretty low ebb. 


Newton A. James, prominent in labor circles in 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, died on 
May 29 in Emergency Hospital, Washington, of 
kidney trouble, at the age of 59. Mr. James was 
secretary of the Maryland State-District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labor and financial secre- 
tary of the Central Labor Union of Washington, 
of which he was formerly president. He was also 
business representative of the International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers. 


Hugh Frayne, labor official in charge of the 
New York office of the American Federation of 
Labor since 1910, was appointed one of four offi- 
cial observers of the United States government at 
the International Labor Conference which opens 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 8. The other 
members of the delegation are Miss Mary Ander- 
son, chief of the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Edwin H. Smith, commissioner 
of labor in Massachusetts, and William H. Stead 
of Minnesota, executive secretary of the Tri-State 
Employment Stabilization Committee. 
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Six 


Whitney Denounces 


Senate Elimination 


Of Six-Hour Work Day 


With a section providing for the six-hour work- 
ing day eliminated, the administration’s railroad 
bill has been passed by the Senate. The bill pro- 
tects the jobs of railroad workers under proposed 
consolidations. This section is expected to cause 
opposition in the House, where leaders hold that 
“economies” could not be effected unless some rail- 
road workers are dropped. 

As passed by the Senate after the six-hour day 
amendment had been withdrawn on announcement 
by Senator Dill that President Roosevelt was 
against it, the measure suspends the anti-trust laws 
for one year and authorizes a federal co-ordinator 
to effect economies in co-operation with three rail- 
road regional committees by eliminating unneces- 
sary duplication of services, arranging for joint 
use of terminals and trackage, taking steps to avoid 
waste, and promoting financial reorganizations to 
reduce fixed charges and improve carrier credit. 

Labor Committees Set Up 
The co-ordinator would see to it that labor com- 


mittees were set up for each regional group of 
carriers. These would be selected from the regular 


railway labor organizations and be consulted be- 
fore any order affecting employees was handed 
down. 

“Yellow contracts 
would not be recognized. 

Elimination of the six-hour day section from 
the measure was denounced by A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association. 

“It appears we have a good many people in Con- 
gress who do not understand that unemployment 
is due largely to the machine age,” Whitney said. 
“We feel that unless something is done to reduce 
hours we will not even approach prosperity.” 

Denounces “Subterfuge” 

He denounced as ‘subterfuge’ the elimination 
of the six-hour day section from the railroad bill 
on the promise that it would be reintroduced in 
other form upon the reassembling of Congress in 
the fall. 

“There is no reason why this measure cannot be 
introduced and passed now,” he said. “It is just 
another way oi sidestepping the issue. If there is 
any virtue in the measure, why delay it? There 
are more men unemployed now than there were six 
months ago. If the people are convinced we should 
have shorter hours as a means of reducing unem- 
ployment, why procrastinate? Why not start re- 
building now? Hasn't there been enough delay?” 

Whitney charged that reorganization as contem- 
plated by the bill would benefit largely the Morgan 
and other big banking interests controlling the 
railroads. 


dog” and company unions 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Twenty-four states, or half of the Union, with 
42 per cent of its total population, now have old- 
age pension laws as a result of the enactment of 
new laws in eight states since the opening of the 
legislative season in January, according to a sur- 
vey oi the national situation published in the “Old- 
Age Security Herald,” of the American Associa- 
tion for Old-Age Security, Inc., for May. During 
April new laws were passed in Colorado, Arkan- 
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sas and Maine, in addition to the legislation 
enacted since the opening of the year in Oregon, 
North Dakota, Arizona, Indiana and Washington. 
Minnesota made its previous optional law manda- 
tory upon all the counties in the state. Of the 
twenty-four states in the pension column, eighteen 
have mandatory acts, and six have laws whose 
application is left to the discretion of the individual 
counties. 
——_—_@&__—___. 


INCREASE IN WHOLESALE PRICES 

The bureau of labor statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor announces that its in- 
dex number of wholesale prices for the week 
ending May 27 stands at 63.3, as compared with 
63 for the week ending May 20, showing an in- 
crease of approximately five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
These index numbers are derived from price quo- 
tations of 784 commodities, weighted according to 
the importance of each commodity and based on 

average prices for the year 1926 as 100. 

a ge 
“$90,000,000 CHARLEY” 


To show their disapproval of bankers who re- 
fused to purchase tax warrants, to enable the 
school board to pay teachers nearly $30,000,000 of 
back wages, students of high schools and normal 
colleges in Chicago burned former Vice-President 
Charles Gates Dawes in effigy. The figure bore the 
sign, “$90,000,000 Charley”—referring to a loan he 
secured from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion shortly after he resigned as its chairman. A 
high hat and an underslung pipe further simpli- 
fied identification. 

ae ee 
New York Fur Workers’ Union 
Urges Huge Job Insurance Fund 


The International Fur Workers’ Union has sub- 
mitted a plan to the organized employers for the 
establishment of a $250,000 unemployment insur- 
ance fund for the 10,000 fur workers in New York, 
says an I, L. N. S. dispatch. 

At a conference with the employers the union 
asked that the employers contribute 2 per cent of 
their weekly payroll to the proposed fund. The 
union also asked that the present time limits for 
equal division of work be extended to include 
July and August, as well as June, November and 
December, as now provided for, to equalize em- 
ployment. 

The employers, represented by the Associated 
Fur Coat and Trimming Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, agreed to hold another conference soon. 

With the active aid of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Fur Workers’ Union is waging an 
aggressive campaign to rid the organization of 
communist influences. The employers are support- 
ing the campaign and have promised to unionize 
all their shops without delay. They will improve 
working conditions and cease to violate minimum 
wage contracts. 

The union began its drive with distribution of 
a pamphlet in the fur district. Communists at- 
tempted to prevent the distribution, but were dis- 
persed by the police. The pamphlet charged that 
communists and certain employers had 
operated to maintain sweatshop conditions. 
Ve 
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Technocracy Proposes 


Plan to Save Nation 


A program for the establishment of a “tech. 
nologically sound social mechanism” for the bene. 
fit of all is announced by the Continental Com. 
mittee on Technocracy, which says it has a 
nation-wide organization with a membership of 
250,000, six regional divisions and more than 
seventy local units. It is reported the organization 
expects to have 500,000 members within two 
months, according to New York advices. 

The committee is said to have a working con- 
tact, though no official connection, with the group 
that was engaged in industrial research at Colum- 
bia University recently. It was emphasized, how- 
ever, that Howard Scott, who first put technocracy 
on the front pages and who was forced out of 
Columbia University, is not connected with the 
committee. 


An Ambitious Program 


The committee announces an ambitious program 
which includes the following proposals: 

“That the people legally acquire the means of 
production and distribution and the natural re- 
sources of the continent; that the trained tech- 
nicians, in all fields, be drafted to integrate and 
modernize the equipment, operate the machinery 
and administer the resources of the continent for 
the equal benefit of all, and that a technologically 
sound social mechanism be established, under 
which every adult capable of service shall con- 
tribute his services to the end that by such co- 
operative industry the individual shall vastly in- 
crease the standard of his living and acquire a 
leisure in which to pursue his own interests in a 
way hitherto possible only for the privileged few.” 


Sensation Is Promised 


Writing to Walter Winchell, columnist, a cor- 
respondent recently predicted that the “Conti- 
nental Committee” would cause a sensation with 
its program, and said: 

“After Howard Scott was booted out of Co- 
lumbia in January, Bassett Jones (one of the 
smartest mathematicians in the country) continued 
his research. His report was so hot that the Co- 
lumbia Press dropped it. Richard Walsh, who is 
an ardent technocrat and member of the Conti- 
nental Committee on Technocracy, grabbed the 
Jones report and will bring it out under the John 
Day imprint in June.” 
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Big Business Active 
Against Wagner Bill 


America is plunging into change—a new order 
i: in the making and each day sees evidence piled 
high, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from Wash- 
wieton, 

As the Wagner bill, officially known as the in- 
dustrial recovery bill, moves toward enactment by 
the Senate, employers are waking up to its im- 
ort. 

James Emory, for years the leading lobbyist for 
the National Association of Manufacturers and a 
long string of other employer outfits, has sung 
what may be his swan song. Before the Senate 
Committee on Finance he attacked the industrial 
recovery bill bitterly. If the bill becomes law, as 
it is practically sure to, Emory will fit no place. 

The new legislation will compel and command 
co-operation. Emory and many others, useful only 
to fight, will be misfits. 


Afraid of Union Influence 


Typical of the employer blasts against the bill 
is a circular issued by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association. It has been coming into Washington 
in quantities. Its caption is this: “Do you want 
your industry unionized almost overnight?” That 
is intended to scare the tripe out of employers and 
will, in many cases. 

Meanwhile the Wagner employment agency bill 
is going through and is expected to become law 
even before the industrial recovery bill. Secretary 
of Labor Perkins, obviously speaking for the ad- 
ministration, says it is vital that these free em- 
ployment offices be set up when the recovery bill 
goes into operation. 


Rush for Jobs Anticipated 


Perhaps unconsciously the Secretary of Labor 
let slip a hope of the administration. She said 
these agencies are necessary “to take care of the 
rush for jobs.” Thus she indicated an expectation 
of a rush for jobs that will be ready when the new 
law starts in action. It was the first definite ex- 
pression of administration expectation. Good news, 
if it happens that way. 

Meanwhile cost of living figures indicate that 
workers are going to have to dig deeper for sup- 
plies. Retail costs have gone down for the year, 
went down last month. But wholesale costs have 
gone up nearly 5 per cent in six weeks. This is 
sure evidence of jumps in retail prices just ahead. 
Cost of living is going up, to hit those who have 
fixed incomes and those who have none. Farm 
prices went up 17 per cent in 30 days, most sen- 
sational jump in years. 

Johnson Selecting Staff 


Considering the industrial recovery bill, its fu- 
ture is so certain that the President has put Briga- 
dier General Johnson on the job and the general, 
veteran of the War Industries Board, is creating 
his staff. Donald Richberg, railroad union lawyer, 
has been chosen counsel. Rumor is that Edward 
I’. McGrady, slated to have been assistant secre- 
tary of labor, will go in as Johnson’s staff man 
representing labor. McGrady is American Federa- 
tion of Labor legislative representative, member 
of the Pressmen’s Union and President Green’s 
star “trouble shooter.” Asked if McGrady were 
coming to her department, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins said, “I don’t know.” If he goes to the 
Johnson organization McGrady will have a much 
more important job, be busier and perhaps a big- 
ger power. 

SS 
WASHINGTON’S FEAT DISCOUNTED 
George Washington’s feat of throwing a dollar 

across the Potomac River isn’t so hot to a gen- 
cration that threw twenty billions across the At- 
lantic Ocean—Columbia Record.” 
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INDIANA AND ILLINOIS FOR REPEAL 


The triumph of the “wets” in Tuesday’s election 
in Indiana came as a surprise to the prohibition- 
ists and was hailed by Jouett Shouse, president of 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment as foreshadowing certain repeal. The popu- 
lar state-wide vote was two to one in favor of 
repeal, the unofficial tabulation showing 501,230 
for repeal to 277,694 against in 3374 of the state’s 
3691 precincts. Indiana is the tenth state to vote 
repeal. 

Illinois, by a majority of approximately 700,000 
votes, registered its approval of the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

a ee Se 
LABOR MEN ON MISSIONS 


These are days of labor men on missions. Hugh 
Frayne, Eastern representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, has sailed for Geneva as one 
of the official American observers at the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization sessions at Geneva. He 
was appointed by Secretary of Labor Perkins with 
approval of President Roosevelt. James Wilson, 
A. F. of L. vice-president, has sailed as labor ad- 
visor to the American delegation to the world eco- 
nomic conference at London. He was appointed by 
President Roosevelt. Mary Anderson, children’s 
bureau chief, sailed for the Geneva sessions. 


SS eee 
Newspaper Blames Mrs. Kinney 
For Minimum Wage Law Failure 


In an editorial captioned, “Sweatshop Cannery 
Wages,” the San Francisco “News,” commenting 
on the revelation made by the Sacramento “Bee” 
that wages of 20 cents an hour are being paid to 
two thousand men and women in Sacramento, 
takes occasion to attack the present head of the 
State Industrial Welfare Commission and to lay 
the blame on her shoulders for the failure of the 
women’s minimum wage law. 


The “News” says the condition is not confined 
to Sacramento, and states it is general throughout 
California. “Where piece rates are paid,” it says, 
“they are based on the 20-cent standard.” 


A representative of the Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia is quoted to the effect that “the large and 
responsible canners of northern and central Cali- 
fornia have done all they could to maintain the 
highest possible rate of pay for women workers,” 
but were thwarted by a minority of canners who 
would not sign an agreement, and that Mrs. Kin- 
ney has done nothing to enforce the law. 

Complete investigation of the statement that 
workers in certain Sacramento Valley canneries 
were receiving wages as low as 20 cents an hour 
was promised by Charles Conrad of Oakland, 
northern California member of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission. Charges that certain cannery 
plants were violating the $16 minimum wage law 
will be presented to the next meeting of the com- 
mission, he said. 


Seven 


INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 


I. L. N. S. 

Morgan and Capone laid down much the same 
principles in the matter of keeping the fences well 
repaired, it seems. Capone greased the right folks 
along the way, except for his one failure along the 
income tax front. 


Morgan greased the right people, passing out five 
and six-figure favors to such men as national poli- 
tical party treasurers, secretaries of the treasury, 
past and future, judges, a former presidential can- 
didate, an ambassador-at-large, and so on. 


The point has been made that these men didn’t 
need greasing to hold them in line, because they 
were “Morgan minded” naturally—and there is 
something to that point of view. 


There also is something to the point of view 
that a good commander keeps his lieutenants happy 
through largesse of one sort or another. It is the 
Tammany principle. It was the old army idea. 
Generals used to give their lieutenants a chance at 
looting every now and then. 
sound principle. 


Morgan follows a 


3ut the important thing thus far coming out of 
the Morgan inquiry is not so much that a string of 
men every now and then got a roll of money as 
that one firm had the power over American in- 
dustry and finance to tap the nation for millions by 
what amounted to the waving of a wand and that 
there were so many of these millions that a few 
could be distributed to “friends” with scarcely a 
dent being made in the main pile. It is the sheer 
bulk of power in the Morgan firm’s hands that is 
shocking. 

The Morgan power has been no secret, but the 
amazing extent of it has been unknown to the 
people. That there was “invisible government” and 
a “money trust” was declared by the Pujo com- 
mittee twenty years ago, after the father of the 
present Morgan had wriggled through the same 
sort of testimony. But the Morgan rulership is 
today more powerful; the domain is infinitely 
larger. 

It is doubtful if the full range of Morgan influ- 
ence and power will be brought out in the present 
hearings. There has been no intimation yet from 
the witness stand that Morgan has power in the 
publishing world, yet it is known that the great 
financial monarch does have such power. Thus far 
we see power stretching out mainly into utilities, 
railroads, foods. There are many other lines of 
Morgan power, revealed, in fact more fully in the 
famous testimony of John P. Frey and the noted 
Senate speech of Senator George W. Norris. 

There is something of indication that the “in- 
visible government” is now coming face to face 
with the political government to see which shall 
dominate, with the odds long on the political goy- 
ernment, 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


Walter F. -, aged 65 years, well known as 
a linotype machinist, passed away Monday, June 5, 
atter having been confined to St. Mary’s Hospital 
for some weeks suffering from a hee ailment, 
and following his recent sudden collapse when 
apparently in usual health. At the time of death 
he was a member of the “Call-Bulletin” chapel. 
The deceased was well known in the industry in 
San Francisco and the western states, in which 
territory he had formerly been employed as ex- 
pert machfinist by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Since boyhood on a New England 
farm he had experienced a varied and widely 
traveled life. Being enlisted as a machinist in the 
navy at the outbreak of the Spanish-American war, 
he was on board the gunboat “Marietta,” which 
left the west coast and met the “Oregon” with 
supplies at Sand Point and followed the famous 
battleship through the Straits of Magellan and 
later made safe port in Brazil, where Mr. Barney 
Was transferred to a ship that had been purchased 
by the United States to be taken to Key West. 
Following the war he entered the service of the 
Mergenthaler Company and was sent to the 
Philippines, where he became mechanical superin- 
tendent of the government printing office, remain- 
ing for several years. Among his friends Barney” 
was well liked and highly respected, and he was 
most proficient in his chosen craft. The funeral 
services were conducted by Nelson Miles Camp 
of Spanish War Veterans and the remains were 
sent to his native New Hampshire, in which state 
a sister survives. Deceased was also a member of 
the Elks. 

“Bobby” Boyd, who left here several weeks ago 
in company with Jimmy Defibaugh, writes from 
Cincinnati that he is nearing “the end of the 
trail” and that he had called on Vice-President 
Baker at I. T. U. headquarters. 

Attention of this has been called to 
“Tide-ings,” a four-page folder sent out by Dil- 
lon’s Beach telling of the attractions of that re- 
sort and the coast sections of Marin and Sonoma 
counties. The publication bears the union label, 
and in the current (June) issue it is stated that 
this month will witness the lowest tides that have 
occurred in that section in twenty years, which 
condition is particularly favorable for abalone and 
clam gathering. and that parties leave the resort 
each morning for the beds. Further information 
may be had by telephone irom Lawson & Sons, 
at Dillon’s Beach, and reservations also can be 
made. 

Eugene Donovan is being given hearty support 
by his many iriends for appointment on the re- 
gional board in this territory under the industrial 
recovery act. Donovan is publisher of the Culver 
City “Citizen” and the Santa Monica “Citizen,” 
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but is well known in San Francisco, his former 
home, where he learned his trade and joined the 
Typographical Union. At the last meeting of Los 
Angeles Union indorsement given his can- 
didacy and like action has been taken by 
Santa Monica Typographical Union and the Santa 
Monica Central Labor Council. 

The official vote on the referendum proposition 
recently submitted by the executive council to post- 
pone the 1933 convention showed 30,832 in favor of 
postponement and 15,993 against. 

Peter DeSoto, of the “Call-Bulletin,” is again 
able to be around, following a severe and compli- 
cated illness of over two months. He anticipates 
returning to his duties about July 1. 

Lewis A. Bickell, who for years was prominently 
identified with No. 21, being at one time a member 
of the executive committee, but for some years 
past connected with Oakland Union, passed away 
at his home in East Oakland Sunday, June 4, at 
the age of 70. He was a native of Quebec, Canada, 
and is survived by the widow, two sons and two 


was 
since 


daughters. Funeral services were held Wednesday, 
June 7. 
E. L. (‘Shorty’) Parrish, a member of the 


“Chronicle” chapel for some two years past, and 
well known in the industry, was compelled to sub- 
mit to hospital treatment this following 
many months of illness that he had bravely at- 
tempted to overcome while continuing at work. 
He is at the San Francisco Hospital. 

Mrs. F. H. Dimond, accompanied by her sister, 
was a visitor in San Francisco during the past 
week, having driven down from the Northwest. 
Though not at present working at the trade, her 
interest in printorial affairs has not abated and 
she can most intelligently discuss them. She was 
cordially welcomed by members with whom she 
had worked in Tulsa and other cities in the past, 
and by other acquaintances. 

Twenty-five Years Ago—Typographical Union 
No. 21 installed as officers: George A. Tracy, W. J. 
Higgins, George Branch, Leo Michelson, Will 
French and D. G. Lewis.—‘Chronicle,” June 
1908. 
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“Wage Increase” Brings Walkout 
Of Southern Textile Operatives 


One thousand textile workers employed by the 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, at Greenville, 
S. C., whose pay had been drastically slashed in 
past months, walked out on strike when given a 10 
per cent “wage increase.” 

Nelson C. Poe, president of the mills, reduced 
wages 25 per cent last summer, this reduction 
being followed by other cuts. He told his employ- 
ees that he would restore the 25 per cent cut as 
soon as business conditions improved. The work- 
ers have been watching the market and recent im- 
provements led them to believe the time was ripe 
for restoration of wages. But instead of restoring 
the cut the management announced an increase of 
10 per cent and immediately sought to offset it by 
a further “stretch out” of the workers. As a matter 
of fact, the “increase” was only a blind by which 
the management intended putting 100 of the Poe 
employees out on the streets to be cared for by 
the welfare organizations. 

The strike was effective, the management agree- 
ing to a 15 per cent restoration of wages instead 
of 10 per cent after June 3 and an additional 
restoration of 10 per cent later. Employees who 
were laid off at the time of the 10 per cent “in- 
crease” will be put back to work. 

a 

REGENT OF MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY 

William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has sent a letter of congratula- 
tion to George W. Lawson of St. Paul, Minn., 


secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota State Feder- 
ation of Labor, on his having been appointed a 
member of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Minnesota by Governor Floyd B. Olson. 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

Unofficial tabulation of returns for and agains\ 
postponement of the 1933 I. T. U. convention indi 
cate a majority of between 6000 and 7000 in favo: 
of postponement. 

Considering the reverses the M. T. D. U. officer, 
have met with in the courts a 1933 M. T. D. U 
convention should be held. With no IT. T. U. 
convention being held, the officers and delegates 
to the M. T. D. U. convention could then devote 
their entire time to the business that would likely 
come before their convention. It would seem that 
an M. T. D. U. convention would have two propo 
sitions, at least, of importance to discuss and take 
action upon. One proposition would be the matter 
of the levying of an assessment of not less than 
2 per cent upon the total earnings of the members 
to defray the expense of further court litigation, 
or whether in the openion of the M. T. D. U. 
officers the proposition of a 2 per cent assessment 
might better be devoted to liquidating some of the 
costs of court litigation. 

li the first proposition seemed likely to be 
turned down by the convention, a second proposi- 
tion of a more definite or specific nature might be 
offered as a way out, or a step toward a final solu- 
tion of the difficulties, financial and otherwise, that 
now appear to be troubling the minds of the advo- 
cates of an M. T. D. U. It would be to,have a 
proposition submitted, and for the convention to 
go on record as indorsing it, and sending it to a 
referendum, calling for the dissolution of the 
M. T. D. U. The officers should put the ques- 
tion up to their members by a referendum vote. 
Let members be given assurance by their inter- 
national officers that they would be free from 
any intimidation or coercion in voting on the ques- 
tion as conscience might dictate. The result of a 
vote on the proposition would no doubt be of great 
interest to the entire membership of the I. T. U. 
And it might also be no little surprise to the 
M. T. D. U. officers. Dare the M. T. D. U. officers 
apply the acid test, namely, an M. T. D. U.—yes; 
no? 

The entire history of the organization shows 
that, financially and otherwise, or from the point of 
accomplishments in behalf of its working members, 
no members of union labor, or the printing trades 
especially, ever made so poor an investment as 
rs’ Union, thanking the Council, and particularly 
aside from the alleged defense fund of $100,000, 
into an organization like the M. T. D. U. Why 
and how, and primarily for what purpose, was it 
organized? Was it because of a bloc of votes 
worth while? The younger generation should look 
up its early history. No doubt they would learn 
of some reasons—purely political—for its creation. 
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Curtailment of Public Relief 
Results in Riots in Canada 


A curtailment of public relief and efforts of the 
authorities to force the unemployed into labor 
camps with pay as low as $5 a month have led to 
a number of serious riots in Ontario and western 
provinces, says an Ottawa dispatch. The mounted 
police, increased in number, are being used to en- 
force the new dispensation, and veterans of the 
great war figure prominently in the lists of those 
receiving broken heads and jail sentences for not 
patiently enduring their troubles. 

Meantime the best the Bennett government 
offers is the hope that the World Economic Con- 
ference will correct the anomoly which permits 
“men to go hungry in the midst of plenty and to 
be idle while there is work to do.” And Parlia- 
ment, a fine example of the dictum of the psychol- 
ogists ist sick minds can not deal with realities, 
wrangles fiercely over the redistribution of con- 
stituencies. 
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Seattle Printers Vote 
To Return to Work 


lust as the Labor Clarion is ready to go to press 
vord comes from Seattle through Associated Press 
that Seattle Typographical Union No. 202 voted 
\\cdnesday night to “accept terms offered by the 
publishers of Seattle’s three daily newspapers and 


” 


will return to work tomorrow.” The vote was said 


to be 193 to 87. 

No details as to the terms of settlement have 
heen received as yet, but in the current issue of 
“Editor & Publisher” a special dispatch from Se- 
attle states that the “points of issue outstanding in 
the proposal” of the publishers involved in the 
lockout of the Typographical Union in that city 
include: A three-year contract with opening for 
wage arbitration only at end of each year; local 
arbitration in discharge cases; abrogation of five- 
day week rights; abolition of union seniority or 
priority on extra men; operation under I. T. U. 
1926 laws instead of those of 1933; no reproduc- 
tion of national advertising, and abolition of prior- 
ity of regular men laid off to reduce the force. The 
above-noted dispatch also states that “a visit to 
Seattle backshops revealed that papers were being 
produced with considerable typographical diffi- 
culty” and that the publishers are housing their 
imported non-union forces in Seattle’s $4,000,000 
Olympic Hotel. 

The printers were locked out by the ‘“Post-In- 
telligencer,” “Times” and “Star” three weeks ago, 
when, after accepting a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages, the union refused to accept the demands 
above noted and demanded arbitration, which the 
publishers’ organization refused. 

> 
MACHADO WILL RESIGN 


After years of repression by Machado, rebellion 
has broken out in Cuba and is reported making 
real headway against the Machado army. Miami, 
Fla., with hundreds of Cuban exiles in its midst, 
watches the reports from Cuba almost as tensely 
as if the rebellion were not a foreign affair. Fore- 
cast there is that Machado will soon give way 
and will flee into exile if he is not slain by some 
of the terrorist A. B. C. units or by one of the 
rebel bands now under arms. Late dispatches from 
Havana are to the effect that Machado has decided 
to retire in favor of a vice-president to be elected. 

> 
MORE THAN THEY CAN CHEW 


With the virtual elimination of Jewish business 
in Germany by the Hitler terrorism, prices are 
rising, bringing complaints from the German 
masses. The Nazi bosses are beginning to wonder 
if they have not gone too far in their anti-Jewish 
campaign and there are indications of more moder- 
ation in their talk and actions. 

World-wide protest against the wild course of 
the Hitler enthusiasts is having its effect, too, as 
predicted, and apparently it is beginning to dawn 
upon the Nazi leadership that perhaps they have 
bitten off more than they can chew. There seems 
to be less bombast in their talk and more intelli- 
gence. If sanity is really starting to reassert itself 
in Germany, the world has reason to be thankful. 
=I ENGwSs 
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SWEATSHOP INQUIRY BEGUN 


Labor department agents are now investigating 
the sweatshop situation in Pennsylvania, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins announced in Washing- 
ton this week. Later they will go to New Jersey. 
Governor Pinchot has formed a committee to make 
an investigation of Pennsylvania sweatshops. 
Strikes of children garment workers in and about 
\llentown have recently drawn public attention to 
the bad sweatshop conditions in Pinchot’s state. 
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Weakness of Present Social Order 
Portrayed in Morgan Investigation 

The Morgan investigation is not in any sense a 
prosecution. It is an inquiry for the securing of 
facts upon which to base legislation. Indictments 
can follow only if testimony is procured showing 
an offense, and only if such testimony is subse- 
quently laid before a grand jury, says an I. L. 
N. S. writer. 

Thus far the nation has had a great showing of 
the extent to which wealth can rule the nation 
while remaining within the statute law of the 
country. The weakness of the social order has 
been portrayed. It is conceded to be astounding. 
The prediction is there will be change, even in 
addition to the banking and currency legislation 
now on the way to the White House. 


Inaugurates Five-Day Work-Week 
Without Reductions in Salaries 


The five-day week without reduction in pay of 
salaried employees was inaugurated June 1 by 
the National Oil Products Company of Harrison, 
N. J., according to a report by C. P. Gulick, presi- 
dent of the company. The salaried group consti- 
tutes about 60 per cent of the personnel of the 
company. 

The five-day week program will continue during 
June, July and August, Mr. Gulick stated. 

“Prosperous times,” he said, “are governed by 
the purchasing power of the masses, and, in my 
opinion, the best way to bring back prosperity is 
for the management of industry to employ imme- 
diately more people at higher wages.” 


DRIVE CAREFULLY—SCHOOL’S OUT 


“Children should be seen—not hurt.” With this 
variation of a familiar motto adopted as a safe 
driving slogan for June, the California Committee 
on Public Safety is conducting a state-wide cam- 
paign this month for the purpose of impressing 
motorists with the necessity for driving with par- 
ticular caution wherever children may be present. 
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Campaign of Railroad Workers 
Results in Helpful Agreement 

“Railroad men came here and battled their way 
through every kind of opposition to procure agree- 
ment finally on a provision preventing the dis- 
charge of railroad workers under the railroad co- 
ordination bill,” says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from 
Washington, which continues: “The victory is re- 
garded as one of the most striking of the year. 
Rail executives and financial powers generally 
sought provision for reduction of working forces. 

“Railway union executives, in Washington con- 
stantly since the legislation took shape, have con- 
ducted a brilliant campaign and, on the eve of 
enactment of the legislation have procured agree- 
ment, including that of President Roosevelt, that 
co-ordination shall not result in firing of men. 
Decrease of working forces shall come only 
through death and resignation.” 

& 

If all the union men and women in San Fran- 
cisco insisted upon the union label on their pur- 
chases unemployment conditions would be improved 
for union workers. 
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Section 7 Safeguards 
Labor Organizations 


Here is the official text of Section 7, industrial 
recovery bill, passed by the House, introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Wagner, now before com- 
mittee in the Senate and scheduled to be passed 
as a paramount administration measure. Indica- 
tions are the Senate Committee will accept Sec- 
tion 7 as passed by the House. Here is the new 
section which, says International Labor News 
Service, in all likelihood is due to be the law of 
the land within a few days: 


What Codes Must Provide 


“Sec. 7. (a) Every code of fair competition, 
agreement, and license approved, prescribed, or 
issued under this title shall contain the following 
conditions: (1) That employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the desig- 
nation of such representatives or in self-organiza- 
tions or in other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection; (2) that no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required as a condi- 
tion of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining a labor organization of 
his own choosing; and (3) that employers shall 
comply with the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other working conditions, 
approved or prescribed by the President.” 

The necessity for co-operation of all unions and 
their members with the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor in urging upon Congress the 
necessity of retaining Section 7 in the proposed 
“national industry recovery” law is well exempli- 
fied in the efforts of employers’ associations to 
emasculate the measure and thus leave control of 
industry to employers alone. 

“Open Shop” Printers Active 


The Employing Printers of America, an “open 
shop” organization, has issued a circular from its 
Chicago headquarters urging employing printers 
to co-operate in having the “subversive features” 
stricken from the bill, “as the right of conducting 
your business on the open shop basis is in immi- 
nent danger.” 

“If this portion of the bilf should become law,” 
says the circular, “it would destroy with one stroke 
all the efforts of open shop employers of many 
years to keep industry free. This bill 
would enable the labor unions to negotiate wages 
and working conditions for the entire industry 
and eventually to obtain control of those shops 
which have for years been operating satisfactorily 
to themselves, to their employees and to the public 
on the open shop basis.” 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary's office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of June 2, 1933 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—A1l present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion, but 
an omission noted to the effect that there exists a 
the board of directors of the Labor 
Council Hall Association, Ltd. 

Communications — Bills — Communication from 
Waiters’ Union No. 30, stating it had gone on 
record as opposed to the one-man car. Minutes 
of the Building Trades Council. Telegram from 
the American Federation of Labor, requesting the 
Council to urge Senator McAdoo to vote for the 
entire Section 7 in the national industrial recovery 
bill as passed by the House of Representatives; 
request contained in telegram complied with. From 
the American Federation of Labor, relative to the 
child labor amendment. From the Committee for 
Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, urging cen- 
tral councils and affliated unions to exert them- 
without stint to get out the labor vote. 
From Supervisor Canepa, with reference to the 
zoning ordinance, and stating he was in accord 
with the views of the Council. From the Bill Post- 
ers’ Union, thanking the Council and particularly 
Secretary O'Connell, for efforts in their behalf. 

Referred to 


vacancy on 


selves 


Committee—From the 
Calitornia Amalgamated Committee for Repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, requesting Council to 


Executive 


assist financially again so that we may finish the 
job. 

Communication from Francis V. Keesling, chair- 
man Citizens’ Committee for Safe Schools, inclos- 
ing copy of resolutions requesting the Council to 
indorse the $3,000,000 school bond issue to replace 
fire-trap schools. 
indorsed. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of controversy between the Building Trades Coun- 
cil and the Globe Brewing Company, the manager 
of the brewery failed to appear, and the matter was 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


On motion the resolutions were 


American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Compton's Dairy Lunches 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,’ organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Q. R.S. Neon Corporation, 690 Potrero Ave. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 

Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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referred to the secretary for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for a conference between the parties in 
interest. In the application for a boycott against 
the Economy Laundry, your committee referred 
the matter to Secretary O'Connell for the purpose 
of adjusting the existing differences. Report con- 
curred in. 

Reports of Unions—Bill Posters—Thanked the 
Council and the secretary for assistance rendered 
them in negotiating their new agreement. Hatters 
—Requested a demand for their label when pur- 
chasing hats. Laundry Workers—Are vigorously 
prosecuting the boycott against all unfair laun- 
dries, especially hand laundries. Theatrical Feder- 
ation—Have withdrawn members from the Em- 
bassy; will try to effect a settlement. Culinary 
Workers—Compton’s restaurants unfair; requested 
all when patronizing restaurants to look for the 
union house card. Plumbers No. 442—When hav- 
ing any building construction work done ask for 
the mechanics’ Building Trades cards. Tailors No. 
80—Requested the assistance of all to prevail on 
all policemen to have their uniforms made in San 
Francisco, and suggest the names of Kelleher & 
Brown and Al Sandell as capable of making the 
uniforms. 

The chair introduced Brother Carl Berg, organ- 
izer of the American Federation of Labor, Edmon- 
ton, Canada, who addressed the Council, extend- 
ing fraternal greetings. 

The chair declared a vacancy on the board of di- 
rectors of the Hall Association. Nominations were 
called for and Edward D. Vandeleur was placed 
in nomination; the secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot for Delegate Vandeleur; secretary an- 
nounced that he cast the ballot and Brother Van- 
deleur was declared elected a director of the Hall 
Association. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts, $303; Expenses, $235. 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

Note: When making purchases and employing 
labor patronize the union label, card and button; 
also patronize the Municipal Railway whenever 
possible. J. A. O’C. 

— 
HAYLAND PROGRESSING NICELY 


B. B. Hayland, secretary of Electrical Workers’ 
Union No, 151, who has been confined in a hospital 
for several weeks suffering from the effects of a 
serious accident, is reported to be progressing 
nicely toward convalescence. Friends who have 
visited him at the hospital state that he is a most 
philosophic and cheerful invalid, and that his frame 
of mind has much to do with his satisfactory prog- 
ress. His hosts of friends in the Labor Council 
are wishing him a speedy recovery. 


BUTCHERS TO DANCE 


A benefit ball will be given by the Butchers’ 
Protective and Benevolent Society on Saturday, 
June 17, at Masonic Hall, Third street and New- 
ton avenue. Admission is 40 cents for men and 
ladies are admitted free. This organization com- 
prises members of the various butchers’ unions of 
the city. 

eee 
Stove Mounters’ Wage Increased 


As Result of Renewed Agreement 

A new agreement to run to January 1, 1934, and 
retroactive to January 1, 1933, has been negotiated 
by Stove Mounters’ Union No. 62 with the stove 
manufacturers of the San Francisco Bay district, 
under the terms of which an increase of 35 cents 
per day in the time rate and 2% per cent in the 
piece rate has been put into effect. 

The union was represented in the negotiations by 
International Representative Tony Santos and 
John A. O'Connell, secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. 


HOW TO VOTE ON REPEAL 


Addressing the city central councils and local 
unions of the state of California, the Committee 
for Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment of thic 
San Francisco Labor Council and the Building 
Trades Council has issued a circular which says 
in part: 

“On Tuesday, June 27, 1933, the people of Cali- 
fornia will have their first opportunity to express 
themselves on the question of repealing the eight- 
eenth amendment to the federal Constitution. Two 
sets of candidates will appear on the ballot, one 
pledged to repeal, the other pledged against repeal, 

“The American Federation of Labor at the Cin- 
cinnati convention went on record in favor of tlic 
repeal of this amendment, because primarily it re- 
stricts the opportunity for work for our people as 
well as curtailing their liberties and practices. 

“We are not yet out of the depression, although 
the liberalization of the Volstead act has already 
put some people to work. What we most fear in 
this coming election is the apathy of the voters. 
If the liberal-minded people can be aroused to go 
to the polls no one need fear the result. It should 
be overwhelming for repeal. 

“This committee, appomted by the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, therefore calls on every local 
union and every central council to exert themselves 
without stint to get out the labor vote. To vote for 
repeal, all that is necessary is to mark a cross in 
the cricle at the head of the list of candidates in 
favor of repeal. Where voting machines are used, 
simply pull down the lever at the head of the 
group of repeal candidates. 

“We call on every labor organization to work to 
make the vote for repeal overwhelming in order 
to hearten and hasten the people of other states 
to take like action.” 

The circular is signed by Emil G. Buehrer as 
chairman and Theodore Johnson as secretary. 
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O’CONNELL TO JACOBS TO O’CONNELL 

A swift exchange of repartee was indulged in at 
last Friday night’s meeting of the Labor Council, 
when Professor Manuel Jacobs of the Teachers’ 
Federation was illustrating a point he was making 
in behalf of an intensive organization campaign. 
He told of how boyhood playmates were in the 
habit of teaming up and appropriating young pigs, 
which they sold and then divided the spoils for 
spending money. Of course it is not to be inti- 
mated that Manuel participated in this reprehensi- 
ble practice. John O’Connell inquired, “Do you 
mean to say that Yiddish youngsters were guilty 
of stealing pigs?” “Well,” said the professor, “the 
Yiddish boys instigated the scheme, but the Irish 
boys put it into effect.” 

Acquire the habit of calling for the union label. 
It means work for fellow trade unionists. 
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‘Halt Has Been Called 
On Wage Reductions 


Whether enactment of the Wagner industrial re- 
covery bill will come soon enough to effect trans- 
formation of working conditions and wages ahead 
of militant protest remains to be seen, says the 
A. F. of L. “Weekly News.” 

Reports show a wave of militancy and protest 
that indicates workers finally have been driven to 
the point where they have no alternative except to 
say, “No further.” 

Strikes are becoming more frequent. 

Southern states have had a number of textile 
strikes. Mills in the Anniston, Ala., sector have 
been tied up by walk-outs of workers in resent- 
ment against wage cuts and installation of the Be- 
deaux speed-up system. South Carolina has had 
its strikes. 

Western and mid-Western states have reported 
a growing number of strikes. 

The industrial recovery bill, it is believed, will 
make strikes impossible—if it is enacted and put 
into operation quickly. If that does not happen, 
there seems every prospect for a growing rate of 
strike action throughout every industrial section. 

Speed-Up System Loses Out 

Anniston, Ala~—The employees of the American 
Net and Twine Company’s mill here won their 
strike against the speed-up “efficiency system” 
which the management sought to install. The 
company is a New England concern with head- 
quarters in Boston and mills in West Kennebunk, 
Me., and Gloucester, Mass. 

Children Win Increased Wages 

Philadelphia—A heavy blow was given sweat- 
shop plants in Philadelphia when the Long Wear 
Manufacturing Company, which holds a $50,510 
contract with the government to convert army 
underclothing for use of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, made large concessions to the firm’s under- 
paid and overworked employees who struck 
against the intolerable wages, hours and work con- 
ditions imposed by the contractor. The strike was 
precipitated when some 45 school girls, aged 16 to 
21, recently employed, found they were paid less 
than the $6 a week promised them. The strike 
lasted just three hours, when the factory manager 
agreed to a general increase. 

St. Louis Nutshellers Win 

St. Louis, Mo.—The nutshellers here won their 
strike for better pay, the several firms involved 
agreeing to the increase, although their officials 
put up the usual claim that operation is unprofit- 
able at the present market. 

15 Per Cent Increase in Wages 

Greenville, S. C—Hundreds of employees of the 
Poe Mills here returned to work with a 15 per cent 
wage increase, the fruits of the first mill strike in 
this city since 1929. 

Amoskeag Workers Win Increase 

Manchester, N. H.—After a number of days’ 
tumultuous excitement, accentuated by the abso- 
lutely unnecessary presence of state troops called 
to protect what Mayor Demase Caron called the 
rights of property, the 7800 employees of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company won their de- 
mand for a 15 per cent wage increase, the refusal 
of which by the company caused the wholesale 
walkout. 

Silk Mill Workers Gain Increase 

Crossville, Tenn.—The employees of the Wel- 
wood Silk Mill here won their strike for fair treat- 
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ment and a wage increase. The mill boss phrased 
the pay boost to take place when business condi- 
tions permit it, but employees returned to their 
jobs despite the vagueness of the promise. The 
temper of the employees is so resentful over their 
low pay that unless the increase is granted very 
soon there will be another walkout. The mill man- 
agement knows this, and the boost will not be very 
long delayed. 
Better Wages for Mill Employees 

Dover, N. H.—More than 1000 employees of 
the Dover branch of the Pacific Mills Corporation 
of Lawrence, Mass., won their strike for a com- 
fortable wage increase. 


Bakers Resist Wage Cuts 


New York.—Delegates from Locals 505, 507 and 
509 of the Bakers’ Union resisted the wage-cutting 
proposals of the Jewish wholesale and retail bak- 
ers at the conference convened to consider the con- 
troversy which caused the bakers to walk out the 
first week in May. On wages the union bakers 
held out for the old rate of $72 for a first hand, 
$68 for a second and $50 for a helper. The employ- 
ers insisted on cutting the rate to $48 for a first 
hand, $45 for a second, and the replacing of help- 
ers by apprentices at a nominal wage scale. 

Shoe Workers Win Strike 

Lowell, Mass.—Fifteen hundred shoe workers 
on strike in four factories here for seven weeks 
won a 10 per cent wage increase. 

Increase for Cotton Mill Strikers 

Mobile, Ala—The striking employees of the 
Cotton Mill Products Co. here went back to work 
with a 10 per cent wage increase. 

MINIMUM PAY BILL IS APPROVED 

By a vote of 26 to 9, the Connecticut Senate has 
passed a minimum pay bill for women and minors 
in industry and sent the bill to the House. Passage 
of the bill was advocated to prevent an invasion of 
Connecticut by sweatshop operators. 


BRITISH LABOR SPEAKS 


The British labor movement’s reply to the pro- 
posal of the Communist party for a united front 
against Fascism and capitalism repudiated dicta- 
torship in every form and declared the movement’s 
faith in the institutions of democracy to achieve 
the freedom of the workers, says a London dis- 
patch. 

The document was signed by the National Joint 
Council representing the Trades Union Congress, 
the Labor party, and the Parliamentary Labor 
party. 

“Against dictatorship, terrorism, violence and 
the denial of freedom the National Joint Council, 
representing the Trades Union Congress, the 
Labor party and the Parliamentary Labor party, 
has asserted once more the principles of democ- 
racy which the organized working class movement 
exists to promote and defend,” declared Walter 
M. Citrine, general secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, in a statement commenting on the 
manifesto. 

“The swift march of political events, at home 
and abroad, has called forth this emphatic declara- 
tion of the British labor movement.” 
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Impotency Revealed 
By ‘Company Union’ 


“Labor” gives an excellent illustration of the 
value of membership in a bona fide union as com- 
pared with affiliation with a “company union.” 

When the managements of the Illinois Central 
and Rock Island railways recently tried to force 
through an illegal pay cut of about 15 per cent, 
under the guise of “voluntary donations” from the 
employees, the standard railway organizations 
vigorously protested and forced the companies to 
drop the scheme as far as the members of the 
real unions were concerned. 

The “company unions,” however, left the work- 
ers they were supposed to represent to the pay- 
slashing mercies of the bosses. 

As an example of these different attitudes, 
“Labor” prints part of the official letter sent on 
April 8 by the standard organizations to their 
members on the Rock Island. In the parallel col- 
umin is a copy of a telegram sent on April 13 by 
the “System General Committee” of the Rock 
Island’s “company union” to shopmen all over 
the road. These are as follows: 


The Standard Organi- 
zations Said: 

“This is to advise the 
members that they be 
governed by previous 
instructions to the ef- 
fect that money repre- 
sented by these two 
checks (the company 
Planned on paying all 
employees with two 
ehecks and asking for 
the return of the one 
made out for one-sixth 
of the worker’s earn- 
ings) has been earned 
by employees, and that 
the organization inter- 
prets this scheme of 
solicitation as a viola- 
tion of the ethics of or- 
ganized labor, and exist- 
ing contracts and agree- 
ments, and further, that 


The “Company Union” 
Said: 

“To all officers and 
members of Association 
of Rock Island Mechan- 
ical and Power Plant 
Employees: In response 
to the many inquiries 
and as a result of your 
committee’s investiga- 
tion we report that the 
proposition of contrib- 
uting a_i portion of 
March and April earn- 
ings is a purely per- 
sonal matter between 
the individual employee 
and the management 
and is entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the 
employees and without 
prejudice. Therefore the 


the members should re- 


frain from returning organization is not re- 
these checks to railrond quired to take action 
offices.” concerning it.” 


As a result of these representations, the Rock 
Island, through the United States Board of Media- 
tion, agreed that members of the standard or- 
ganizations should not be “solicited, directly or 
indirectly,” for contributions. 

On the other hand, the scheme was enforced 
against those unfortunate workers who had been 
compeiled to join the company-controlled organi- 
zations. 

Moral: It pays to belong to a real union, dedi- 
cated solely and exclusively to the workers’ in- 
terests. 

o__—_—__ 


Buy wunion-made products and employ union 
workers. 
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Molders’ Union Annual Picnic 
Promises Plenty of Amusement 


Molders’ Union No. 164 is making elaborate 
preparations for its annual picnic, which is to be 
held in California Park, Marin County, on Sunday, 
June 18. 

Besides games, athletic sports and dancing, two 
special features of the celebration are expected to 
arouse intense interest on the part of the holiday 
makers. These are a bicycle race for women and 
the annual ball game between the boilermakers 
and the molders. Bicycles have been provided by 
the committee and the arrangements for the base- 
ball game include the selection of John A. O’Con- 
nell, secretary of the Labor Council, as umpire. 
Supervisor W. P. Stanton has donated a valuable 
cup to be presented to the winning term. Bill 
Leishman is manager of the molders’ team and 
Jack Ricci occupies a similar position for the boil- 
ermakers. There is a great rivalry between the 
teams, the boilermakers having won two previous 
games and the molders one. 

SS a 
SHAW ELECTED LOS ANGELES MAYOR 

Frank L. Shaw, a county supervisor, was elected 
mayor of Los Angeles in last Tuesday’s muni- 
cipal elections by a majority of between 20,000 
and 25,000 votes over the incumbent, John C. 
Porter. Keen interest was displayed in the mayor- 
alty race. The city clerk estimated 320,000 votes 
had been cast. Shaw was strongly backed by or- 
ganized labor. 
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CONCERNING PROPOSITION No. 3 


The wave of liberalism that is sweeping the na- 
tion, carrying the United States back to conditions 
verging on normalcy, will be asked to help give to 
California legalized thoroughbred racing, accord- 
ing to the Pacific Coast Breeders’ Association. On 
June 27 the voters of the Golden State will go to 
the polls at a special election. The ballot, contain- 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


Ain December 31st, 1932 
United States and Other Bonds, 


Loans on Real Estate. 


were as follows: 


MISSION BRANCH 

PARK-PRESIDO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH ~ 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH ~~ 


|THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
sever been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


(value $64,171,686.00) on books at._.._...._.$ 61,081,697.82 


SEE eRe cine tS rN -- 73,596,959.27 
Loans on Bonds and Other Securities... 1,278,738.75 
Bank Buildings and Lots, 

(value over $2,135,000.00) on books at as 1.00 
Other Real Estate, 

(value over $500,000.00) on books at... 1.00 
Pension Fund, (value over $800,000.00) on books at 1.00 
Ca oS Ree 21,507,228.09 

MGteln ss ees ce $157,464,626.93 

Liabilities— ‘ 
Due Depositors..............--.-cecececseseceseeeesesesesecececece $151,114,626.93 
Capital Stock ---  1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 5,350,000.00 
om nnnnnnnnnnennneeeneneeneeneeeeeeeeae- $157, 464,626.93 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending December 31st, 1932 


Income = $7,564,580.66 
Expenses and Taxes — 906,735.60 
Net Profits. _.$6,657,845.06 


The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected 


Mission and 21st Streets 
.._Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
_..... Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa Se. 


Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly by the Board 
of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarteriy,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 
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ing ten measures, is one of the most liberal yet 
produced. Proposition No. 3 on that June 27 ballot 
is the measure that, if approved by the state’s vot- 
ers, will bring legalized thoroughbred racing to 
California. From the tax imposed revenue will be 
realized to aid unemployment relief, support the 
State Fair, county and district fairs—at this mo- 
ment faced with discontinuation because of lack of 
financial support from the state—and support the 
agriculturist. ’ 
o___—_—__ 

CUMMINGS GETS CONSOLATION PRIZE 

Martin J. Cummings, a member of the Municipal 
Carmen’s Union, who was a candidate for a trip 
to the Chicago “Century of Progress’ Exposition 
in a contest conducted by a local newspaper, was 
unsuccessful, although he secured almost two 
million votes. He was, however, awarded a six- 
day trip to Seattle and Victoria at the newspaper’s 
expense. 

ee 
MONTHLY WHIST GAME 

Garment Workers’ Union No. 131 will give its 
monthly whist game on Thursday evening, June 15, 
at 8:30 o'clock, at the Labor Temple. Score cards 
are 25 cents, and the proceeds go to the relief fund 
of the union. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ PICNIC 

Next Sunday, June 11, the Electrical Workers’ 
Unions of the Bay district will hold a “get-to- 
gether” picnic at “Ye Old Trout Farm,” on 
Stevens Creek, about eight miles southwest of 
Mountain View, in Santa Clara County. Extensive 
arrangements have been made for entertainment of 
members and their invited friends, consisting of 
swimming, dancing, games and races for the kid- 
dies. The committee in charge admonishes the 
members that admission is free upon showing their 
credentials. Coffee will be served free “and all the 
members need to do is to bring their lunch, wear a 
pleasant smile and be one of the crowd.” 
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Death Takes Secretary-Treasurer 
Of Post Office Clerks’ Federation 


Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, died jn 
Washington, D. C., last Saturday, and his body was 
brought to San Francisco for burial, arriving here 
early in the present week. 

The deceased was a former resident of this city, 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Theresa Fiq- 
herty, a former resident of Berkeley. 

Mr. Flaherty was a member of the National 
Press Club and was a graduate of Washington 
College of Law. 
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RELIEF LIST SHRINKAGE 


A total of 11,110 persons, representing 2684 
families, have gone off city relief since March 25 
because of new jobs, as seen in figures given last 
week by Charles M. Wollenberg, relief director. 
——_ @_—______ 

LAUNDRY WORKERS’ DANCE 

For the benefit of its distressed members, Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union No. 26 will give a “sport 
dance” on Saturday evening, June 17, at California 
Hall, Polk and Turk streets. The Paramount Or- 
chestra will furnish the music. 

——_—_—_ &_—_____. 
VETERANS FOR FOREST SERVICE 


Each of the forty-eight states has been allotted 
its quota of the 25,000 veterans to be enrolled in 
President Roosevelt’s forest conservation corps. 
Under the allotment northern California is allowed 
532 and southern California 618, a total for the 
state of 1150. 
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